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Incidents and Reflections —No. 188. 


BUSINESS. 








Our blessed Redeemer commanded his dis- 
ciples to lay up their treasures in Heaven rather 
than on earth; adding as a powerful reason for 
following this advice, “ For where your treasure 
is, there will your heart be also. Our “ treasure” 
may well be understood to mean, that which is 
most precious, most desired and sought after by 
our hearts. He who lives under a continual 
feeling of the supreme importance of heaven] 
riches; and who is earnestly longing for a meet 
in grace and an experience of the saving work 
of the Spirit of Christ, will not allow the needful 
attention to outward business to so absorb his 
time and thoughts as to prevent him from seek- 
ing first that which is of the greatest value. 

It is recorded of Stephen Grellet, that he was 
diligent in attending all his meetings at home, 
as they came in course; and, as he sought for the 
Lord’s direction in the management of his out- 
ward concerns, and depended on Him alone fora 
blessing on his exertions, he felt it to be his duty 
to make way for his assistants in business also 
to attend their places of worship. He was in 
the practice of closing his store during the hours 
of meeting, making the needful arrangements 
on the previous day. In reference to this, he 
said, “I believe I never lost anything by that 
practice ; an the contrary, I was often made sen- 
sible, that it was blessed to my soul, at least.” 

It was in accordance with the same righteous 
concern, that he declined to engage in various 
lucrative and extensive concerns in business, 
which were presented to his notice under very 
promising aspects, “feeling restrained,” as he 
says, “ by the limitations of Truth, from entering 
into any temporal pursuits which were likely to 
occupy his attention beyond a very limited 
period.” In his case, these limitations were prob- 
ably the more closely drawn because it was the 
design of his Master that much of his time should 
be spent in his service in travelling abroad to 
proclaim the truths of the Gospel, and to per- 
suade men to submit to the visitations of the 


Lord’s Spirit. But every one, who is desirous 


of being a servant of Christ will feel a limitation 
laced somewhere, and will feel that he is not 
lg own master, but that he has been bought 








with a price, and that it is his duty to glorify 
God by obedience to his requirings. 

The custom of the Society of Friends of hold- 
ing a meeting for worship in the middle of the 
week has often been 9 means of testing the de- 
gree of zeal of its members. Many of these have 
borne testimony, that even in outward things 
they lost nothing by faithfulness in the discharge 
of this duty ; and there have been many cases in 
which disappointment has overtaken those who 
sacrificed it for business considerations. When 
I was in Ohio, in 1884, I met with two Friends 
living near Salem, who related to me their ex- 
perience in this respect. One of them said, that 
on one occasion he was so busy, that he thought 
he could not spare time to go to week-day meet- 
ings. So he remained at home; but hurt himself 


so badly that he was laid up for three weeks un- 


able to work! The other Friend told me that 
one year, during corn-planting time, he felt so 
hurried with business that he staid away from a 
week-day meeting, in order to attend to it. But 
having occasion to use his team, one of the ani- 
mals, who was young, became excited, and ran 
off, so that his time was wasted. 

So absorbing in many cases does the pursuit 
of business become, that it is always pleasant to 
meet with cases of those who endeavor to keep 
it in its proper place, and to remember the com- 
mand of our Saviour to seek first the kingdom 
of heaven, and the righteousness thereof. A few 
years ago a Friend residing in Baltimore related 
to me an instance of this kind :— 

At the time of a famine in Ireland, Friends 
in Baltimore took an active part in collecting 


funds and shipping provisions for the relief of 


the sufferers. A roughly dressed man, came one 
day into the office of the Friend who gave me 
the relation, and handed him $30 in gold asa 
contribution to this object. It seemed almost 
more than it was proper for such a person to 
give, judging from his appearance. My friend 
explained to him that the money would all be 
used for the purchase and shipment of pro- 
visions; that the movement was under the charge 
of Friends; and that all the labor connected 
with it was being performed without charge. 
The man then took out his purse, and handed 
him $30 additional. His name and residence 
were asked; and it was found that he was en- 
gaged in opening and packing oysters—a busi- 
ness then in its infancy. 

A few days after my friend received a letter 
from Chicago, enclosing an order for $300 worth 
of oysters; which his correspondent wished him 
to hand to some one whose business it was to 
pack and ship them. He accordingly went in 
pursuit of his new acquaintance, whom he found 
living in a humble house, with a shed or build- 
ing in the yard in which his business was carried 
on. He arrived there about half past twelve 
o’clock, and on inquiring for the proprietor, was 
informed he could not be seen for about half an 
hour. On representing that he wished to give 
him an order for goods, &ec., he was told the 
oyster dealer duily appropriated the hour from 


12 to 1 o’clock for private communion with his 









God, and that nothing of a business nature was 
allowed to interfere with this. 

This explanation induced my friend to wait 
until he could be admitted. He said this man 
was very liberal in his donations to good objects ; 
and that the Divine blessing rested on him and 
his business. 


While many persons are in danger of having 
their time and thoughts too much absorbed in 
the prosecution of outward business, yet there is 
no doubt that sufficient employment of this kind 
is often a great advantage. It furnishes mental 


occupation, and makes it easier for the mind to 
avoid unprofitable thoughts. This idea was ex- 


pressed by the late Elizabeth Evans in the re- 
mark,—* The earth helps the woman” —alluding 
to what is said in the Revelations, that the 


earth swallowed up the waters which the dragon 


poured out of his mouth. John Thorp, in one 


of his excellent letters, gives some advice to a 


correspondent which presents the same idea. He 


says, “To be pretty constantly employed in any 


way useful, according to thy ability, would make 
time less tedious, and the attempts of Satan less 


grievous. Improper, distressing and wandering 


thoughts, will not, I think, long afflict those who 
are usefully employed, and turn away from them. 
We can no more help wandering thoughts, than 
we can prevent the birds from flying over our 
heads; but we can prevent them from making 
nests in our hair.” Somewhat similar must have 
been the feeling of the poet Cowper, when the 
sight of the thresher plying his flail suggested 
the lines, which however refer more to the physi- 
cal than the moral advantages of labor, 


“ See him sweating o’er his bread 
Before he eats it. ’Tis the primal curse, 
But soften’d into mercy ; made the pledge 
Of cheerful days, and nights without a groan.” 


It is more an evidence of presumption than of 
faith, for a man to neglect a proper attention to 
his outward business in the expectation that his 
want of care will not be followed by its natural 
consequences. It is related that the celebrated 
Welsh preacher, Christmas Evans, was once dis- 
cussing the potato question with his thrifty, dili- 
gent wife, and perhaps in a playful, but still in 
a characteristic way, said to her, “Catherine, 
you never mind the potatoes; put your trust 
in Providence and all will be well.” “ I'll tell 
you what we'll do, Christmas,” replied Catherine, 
“you go and sit down on the top of Moelly 
Gest, waiting for Providence, and I’U go and 
hoe the potatoes ; and we shall see to which of us 
Providence will come first.” 

Yet we must remember that where religious 
duty and outward prosperity seem to conflict, 
the former must ever have the precedence. 


i i 


THoseE only who are spiritual, who are in a 
good degree under the government of Christ, 
can to advantage be made use of in restoring 
such as may have been overtaken in a fuult.—— 
Jos. Edgerton. 





Extracts from the Memoranda and Letters of 
Ann Watkins. 


(Concluded from page 43.) 


In the year 1876 her husband died. She 
says—“ He longed for a full evidence of accept- 
ance, not so much for himself, he said, as he 
had this hope, but that we might be comforted 
concerning him. This evidence was mercifully 
granted before his death. About three days 
before he died he said to me, ‘I feel quite clear’ 
(meaning not mentally confused), ‘for which I 
am thankful, and I have an evidence that, 
through the mercy of God in Jesus Christ, there 
is a place prepared for me in the kingdom of 
heaven. I am quite sure of this,’ he added, ‘ or 
I should not feel as I do, and he looked upon 
me with inexpressible tenderness. My soul was 
bowed within me, and I felt that a victory 
through Grace had been won over death, hell, 
and the grave.” 

To this loss, she alludes under date of Ninth 
Month 2nd, 1876, “Now, too, that my dear 
husband is removed, I feel renewedly the need 
of a preparation for eternity, and surely the 
best preparation is a life of holiness. Oh! for 
greater purity of heart and a more Christian 
life. Help me,O my Saviour, in the humble 
endeavor daily to pursue practical piety. 

“Attended meeting this morning. I was ex- 
ercised in spirit, lest the work of religion be not 
sufficiently of that depth which gives an experi- 
mental knowledge of the nature and necessity 
of the new birth. I was led to speak upon the 
subject, and rather to urge amendment and 
holiness of life. I thought the testimony was 
received, but I felt poor and low, yet measurably 
sustained. The nature of true ministry appears 
to me of a momentous character. To be clothed 
with the Spirit of the dear Redeemer—to speak 
in his name in the life and authority of the 
Gospel—all seem needful qualifications for such 
service. O gracious Father, qualify for thy 
own work, preserve my mind from looking 
outward, and help me to draw near and to 
dwell near to Thee, the Fountain of everlasting 
strength.” 

“*God is Light, and in Him is no darkness at 
all. If we walk in the Light as He is in the 
Light, we have fellowship one with another, 
and the blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth 
us from all sin.’ The Spirit of God moves on 
the minds of little children. As they are turned 
to the principle of the Light of Life within, they 
are accustomed to look at it as a testimony of 
the Love of God to their souls; and as they 
are obedient unto it, they receive a seal to that 
testimony, but if they reject it they are brought 
under condemnation for evil. In so far as I 
was able to receive it, this Light of Christ was 
made plain to my understanding when I was a 
little girl about five years old, at a meeting of 
the Society of Friends, when I was sitting by 
the side co honored father.” 

“The Apostle John very clearly sets forth, in 
condensed form, how that from the beginning 
of the Word of God (the Light of Christ) shone 
into this world of ours, how that He shined in 
darkness and was not comprehended, but to as 
many as received Him, to them gave He power 
to become the sons of God, that they might 
have life through his Name, which is his Power. 
As this Light, or working of God’s Spirit, was 
co-operated with, it was the power of God unto 
salvation. We have many instances in the Old 
Testament where this was the case; and we may 
reverently believe many not recorded were par- 
takers of the like salvation. The human mind, 
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ever intent to set up its own wisdom in Divine 
things, has put into words and invented a way ; 
but it arrives not at the mystery, because it is a 
form without the power. But the work of the 
Spirit of God is an individual work ; there must 
be an attention to this Light. He shineth in 
our dark hearts; He reproves for sin; He brings 
us under condemnation, less or more, according 
to the knowledge of his will. If we turn from 
sin, willing to submit to his reproof, we shall be 
thoroughly purged through the sufferings, death 
and mediation of our blessed Lord and Saviour.” 

Second Month 18th, 1881. “The humble, 
depending soul, conscious of its own weakness, 
frequent by prayer, watching and waiting, in its 
inhalings of the Divine Spirit, gradually grows 
and is nourished by the Divine Life.” 

Second Month 25th. “In commending my 
soul, and the souls of those that are with me, to 
the care and keeping of our Heavenly Shepherd 
after retiring to rest, I felt more ability to pour 
out my complaint ; but felt it needful to watch, 
even in the offering of prayer, and sought after 
silence, conscious that the all-seeing Eye would 
have respect to my condition without lengthened 
petition ; and the comforting words of the Psalm- 
ist arose upon my spirit this morning, ‘Cast thy 
burden upon the Lord and He shall sustain 
thee.’ ” 

First Month 17th, 1882. “I remember when 
a child being not unfrequently called a good 
child. My understanding quickly testified, I 
am not good. What was it, O child! that was 
thus quick to correct and instruct thee? Was 
it not the Spirit of God? Was it not the Witness 
for Truth in thy conscience? What is his teaching 
now in thy sixty-ninth year? Is it not that in the 
flesh dwelleth no good thing? The gift of his 
Grace can alone help thee to walk before God 
in well-pleasing. He alone can help thee to 
maintain the watch, to continue the warfare. 
For Jesus Christ’s sake,O Father! be Thou my 
help and my salvation, my rock of defence, my 
high tower during the remainder of my life.” 

“Twelfth Month 31st. In looking back over 
the past year, I have to pen the gracious deal- 
ings of our Heavenly Parent. Much has tran- 
spired to commend Him to our notice as a good 
and bounteous Giver. With the exception of 
dear A., we have been favored with much help 
and comfort. Since last spring my own health 
has been tolerably equal; and some enlarged 
view of the Comforter has been granted ; faith 
and confidence have been from time to time 
renewed, and a humble trust felt that, through 
the atoning Sacrifice all my past delinquencies 
have been covered. I do feel, deeply feel, that 
the work must go forward with fear and trem- 
bling, not unconscious, however, of the Ocean 
of Infinite Love.” 

“Second Month 8th, 1884. Last evening I 
reproved my housemaid. These opportunities 
are very painful to me, lest I should hurt or 
wound unnecessarily the feelings of a dependant. 
This morning the enquiry has arisen, Is there 
anything in my conduct or conversation that 
could really prove a stumbling-block to those 
under my care? The question is a wide one. 
I am sensible of much imperfection; I have, 
therefore, need of unbounded charity. Gracious 
Father, illuminate my understanding and direct 
my spirit. Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me. Restore 
unto me from time to time the joy of thy salva- 
tion, and uphold me by thy Spirit. Then will 
I teach transgressors thy ways, and sinners shall 
be converted unto Thee. 

“Third Month 9th. And I will pray the 


Father, and He shall send you another Com- 

forter, who shall abide with you forever. The 

Light of our present Helper covered my mind 

this morning, and my spirit was bowed in ador- 

ing gratitude for this manifestation of the Divine 
resence.” 

“ Third Month 14th. Oh! the wondrous love 
of God, in that He gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life; and this life is 
in hisSon. Will we not give up all to obtain 
this gift? Will we not yield our hearts to an 
entire surrender, that we may live through Him? 
By so doing, the gift is rendered two-fold—the 
lite that now is and that which is to come; for 
the gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

“ First Month 15th, 1885. In magnifying the 
mercy that has followed me during the past 
year, and in retracing the Lord’s goodness and 
dealings with me, my feelings are comprised, 
according to my small measure, in the 23rd 
Psalm, though I feel able but to lisp the praise 
and the grace of the Heavenly Shepherd, and 
in a very limited degree to define that even 
which is within my heart. The care of the 
Shepherd over his flock comprises every kind 
of nurture. The grassy slopes, the barren wastes, 
the gentle streamlets, the restoring and the heal- 
ing, the rugged and the thorny, the dark recess 
and the death-like vale, all help to portray the 
wise care and the benevolent oversight of an 
Almighty Protector. The flowing strain of 
Addison, beginning with life’s cnliet dawn, 
passing summarily through time and through 
eternity, perhaps will comprise, in addition to 
the Psalm (the type of my blessed Saviour), 
the whole of my spiritual experience, and my 
earnest longing for a joyful and never-ending 
consummation.” 


This was the last entry made in her journal, 
During the ensuing summer her health and 
strength declined, and during the last few weeks 
of her life she suffered much from weakness and 
nervous exhaustion, and her mental faculties 
declined with her bodily strength, though to 
the last she was generally able to recognize her 
children; and through all the wanderings of 
her mind, her sweet and happy state was often 
so apparent, and the theme of the wondrous 
love of God, through Christ, her Saviour, was 
so often on her lips, that it was felt to those 
who waited on her to be a pleasure and a privi- 
lege to be in her room. 

The last few days of her life she was too ill 
for much expression, but would at times make 
remarks which shewed that she was in the same 
calm, sweet state of mind. She appeared to be 
sinking all day on the 27th, and only roused a 
little sometimes at the sound of a voice she 
knew. She lingered in a quiet, almost un- 
conscious state through the night, and passed 
away very peacefully on the morning of the 
28th of Seventh Month. 


A correspondent of The Presbyterian, in com- 
menting on the assertion that “there is no ab- 
solute proof for any religious truth,” after deny- 
ing the truth of such a proposition, adds: “ Be- 
cause I saw no man make it am I to hold that 
the maker of a McCormick reaper must be en- 
tirely a matter that cannot be proved? When 
did it become illogical to assume than an effect 
must have an adequate cause; that no Jaw has 
been self-producing? It seems to me that too 
much logic is making fools of some people in 
these days.” 
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From ‘‘Tue Lonpon Frienp.” 


A Trip to the Farne Islands, 


The Farne Islands are a group of 17 islets 
and rocks lying between two and five miles from 
the mainland, off the east coast of England, op- 
posite the county of Durham. 

Here the steamer Forfarshire was wrecked in 
1838, when nine persons were saved by the 
heroism of the light-house keeper and his daugh- 
ter Grace Darling. 

“The Farnes seem by Nature wonderfully 
adapted for bird-life; they consist, of a cluster 
of numerous rocky islets, several of which have 
their tops covered with sea or bladder campion, 
which on our visit was in full flower and luxuri- 
ance, and a kind of sea grass, or strong herbage 
which, above high water-mark, makes a good 
shelter for the various species of tern; whilst 
others are chiefly bare rocks, ribbed in clefts 
and rifts, with but little herbage, and that chiefly 
small tussocks of grass exactly suiting the black- 
backed gulls and eider-ducks. Then there are 
two or three islands, as the Wamses, which have 
a shallow top stratum of mould and heather, 
honeycombed with the burrows of the puffins. 
Then, again, there are the tall Pinnacles, four 
high rocks rising perpendicularly out of the sea 
at the south end of the Staples Island, peculiar 
and unique in themselves, inasmuch as their tops 
afford a wonderful nursery for the guillemots, 
hundreds of which covered every possible place, 
whilst, from their being so near to the next is- 
land, a fine vantage position is to be obtained 
for witnessing all their habits and ways. On 
these high precipitous cliffs small ledges exist, 
which are chosen by the kittiwakes for their 
nests, so that the observer has unequalled oppor- 
tunities in such a position, of taking notes of this 
beautiful and interesting gull. 

As may be imagined, this wonderful natur- 
ally constructed bird-land, being within an easy 
distance by steamer from several of our larger 
towns, would soon be rifled of all its bird-trea- 
sures, were it not that many gentlemen and 
naturalists, seeing and knowing this danger, 
have formed themselves into an ‘ association’ for 
their protection; and in looking over a list of 
those who, for this purpose, have taken a lease 
of these islands, we were pleased to see the names 
of many prominent Friends. Four keepers (and 
two boats) are now maintained upon the Farnes, 
whose duty it is to preserve the wild-fowl, to note 
the number of rare nests, and to prosecute any- 
one who lands, or disturbs, or shoots, during the 
nesting and egg-season, unless he has a permit 
from the agent at North Sunderland. 

Armed with such a document we paid two 
visits to these islands, one on the 20th and the 
other on the 24th of Sixth Month. The weather 
was lovely and the birds in perfection. There 
are lighthouses and other interesting objects to 

seen around, and the memory of Grace 
Horsley Darling, and her heroic deed in saving 
the men from the Forfarshire steamer, hangs 
like a graphic picture over all that you see; but 
for the present article we have one absorbing 
topic to interest ourselves with, and that is, the 
birds themselves and their nesting. 

We first landed upon the Home Island, and 
thence passed over to the Knoxes, and after- 
wards to the two Wide-Opens. These seemed 
chiefly inhabited by the various species of tern 
and eider-ducks ; they were low rocks, which had 
a considerable crop of vegetation on their sum- 
mits. As soon as we neared them, and the sound 
of our oars in the rowlocks reached the birds, 
they rose in one dense flock from off their nests 


and eggs, a cloud of screaming terns, most beau- 
tifal in their easy flight, as in their agitation 
they surveyed us. It was difficult on these islets 
to avoid breaking the eggs with our feet as we 
walked amongst them, their color is so protec- 
tive, and their nests only a slight dip in the 
shingle or sand. On these three islands the 
keeper told us there were over sixty eider-ducks’ 
nests, and we found about forty more were dis- 
tributed upon the Outer Farnes, so that over one 
hundred broods of this fine duck will help to 
repay some of the trouble and expense of pro- 
tecting them here. Their nests are generally 
placed in a clump of grass under a boulder, and 
consists of about a large capful of beautiful dark 
eider-down, in the middle of which lie three, 
possibly four, creamish-colored duck eggs. Many 
broods were hatching, some were hatched, and 
some were swimming about off the point with 
the old birds, the old drakes in their fine plum- 
age looking very handsome. Four couples of 
shieldrakes and their young interested us much. 
As soon as they saw us in the distance they com- 
menced making a peculiar sort of piping call ; 
one parent going before, and one following after 
the brood, the young seuttling over the sand and 
rocks as fast as their little legs would carry them, 
whilst the old ones, as we drew nearer, threw 
themselves upon the ground, dragged their 
breasts along, trailed their wings, struggled and 
panted, and as they got into the water made all 
the appearance of drowning, so that they drew 
our attention towards them, whilst the little mites 
of ducklings hastened on, and at last, like little 
balls of down, were seen sailing out to sea—one 
old bird leading on, and the other protecting 
the rear, with the proud consciousness of having 
deceived us and saved their little family. A 
very fine brood of eider-ducklings we saw pro- 
tected on the rocks in the same way, each one 
hiding in a cleft until clicked off by the agitated 
mother and convoyed safely out to sea. 

The study of the different young seabirds is 
very interesting. Perhaps the young kittiwakes 
form, as to beauty and loveliness, the exact op- 
posite to the young of the cormorant; for they 
are delicate buffish white little chicks with an 
appearance of great innocency about them, whilst 
the young cormorants have a most uncanny look, 
denuded of feather, their skin like black india- 
rubber stretched over their little frames, and 
their eyes most wicked-looking. Milton com- 
pares Satan to a cormorant. The young terns 
and gulls each have a sweet beauty of their own 
—drab-looking, mottled, fluffy little balls, with 
a most intelligent eye, which makes you fall in 
love with them at first sight. 

We now turned our boat’s head for the Outer 
Farnes, and gave ourselves up to patience, and 
dreamland, for the wind would not blow, and 
our progress was slow; but as there is a termina- 
tion to most things, so we found ourselves gradu- 
ally crossing the next channel, which is about 
one-and-a-half miles wide, and nearing the Long- 
stone lighthouse, and the Harcar rock, upon 
which the illfated Forfarshire struck, in the tem- 
pestuous night of Ninth Mo. 7th, 1838. We 
landed on this rock, exactly where Grace Dar- 
ling did. This is a grand rock for the lesser 
black-backed gull (there are also a few herring 
gulls), and here we experienced a new sort of 
pleasure and sensation, that of meeting with a 
foeman worthy of our steel. The proud and 
vigorous carriage of this bird, when its haunts 
are invaded, gives a wild impressiveness to the 
wild scenery around. There appeared to be 
hundreds of their nests about, chiefly in depres- 
sions, or forks on the ridges and furrows of the 


rocks; a scanty bed of straw or dried stalks, on 
which lay in all their beauty, generally three 
eggs, dullish olive-brown blotched with black. 
We tried to gauge the nearness of the bird’s ap- 
ptoach to us, as he made his swoop at our heads, 
and concluded he frequently came within a yard ; 
indeed the man assured us that his cap had been 
struck off his head on some occasions. Making 
a détour round you, and poising a moment like 
a huge hawk above you, with a wicked jeer, and 
a loud whirr, down he comes with a swift descent 


just swerving and rising again, as he apparently 


strikes you. To see them when fishing, or at 
rest, buoyantly sitting upon the water, gives you 
no idea of their great power of wing and exultant 
tones when irritated. On the Harcar we saw 
some oystercatcher’s nests and one dotterell’s, 
There must" be oystercatchers’ nests on the other 
rocks, but the men did not know of them. Like 
the wild cry of the curlew, the wild pipe of the 
oystercatcher adds much to the charm of soli- 
tude. From the Harcar rock to the two Wamses 
is not far, and here we fell in with our friends 
the puffins, and saw them to perfection. Cross 
ing over these two islands, our fect sinking 
through the turf at every step, we had ample 
opportunities of studying this beautiful, but 
comical little creature. All the earth seemed 
burrowed by them, and we were not long in dis- 
interring many of their eggs, which were mostly 
at the end of the hole, not deep down, but about 
a foot under the surface, the burrows undermin- 
ing the grass in all directions. The sea all round 
seemed covered with the old birds fishing, whilst 
not a few anxiously surveyed us from the out- 
skirts of their warren. 

The Brownsman, Staples, and Pinnacles, were 
now severally visited, and certainly tended to 
keep up the interest of our visit ; indeed we felt, 
like St. Cuthbert, that we could have given up 
our town-life, and gone to live among his ducks, 
The celebrated Pinnacles, as we have before said, 
are very unique, standing sheer out of the water, 
about forty or fifty feet high, very conspicuous, 
their summits whitewashed by the birds, and 
their utmost capacity covered with the guillé- 
mots, and a few razor-bills. The noise was most 
extraordinary, like the distant hum of some con- 
fused multitude. It is impossible to get upon these 
perpendicular rocks except by a long ladder, 
which has to be brought with much difficulty 
from a distance, planted upon one of the great 
spur rocks at the base of the Pinnacle, affording 
a precarious wet foothold to proceed further. 
Having ascended one rock, the ladder is drawn 
up and laid across to the next, the adventurous 
climber crawling over on hands and knees. Our 
companion informed us that only two ladies 
have ever been on the Pinnacles within the 
memory of man, and that these were two 
Peases; but that, although they ascended one 
rock by the help of the ladder, they did not ven- 
ture across to the next. On gaining the - of 
the Pinnacle, it was found impossible to place 
the feet anywhere without first removing the 
guillemot’s eggs, which completely covered the 
head of the rock. Close by the Pinnacles, on 
the high island cliffs from which they have been 
detached, the numerous kittiwakes build, mak- 
ing the air resound with their strongly articu- 
lated cry; and to watch these in their nesting 
processes gives you a wonderful sense of that 
Providence which preserves them. The kitti- 
wake chooses and forms its nest on the steepest 
and boldest cliffs, in the most exposed situations, 
and on the smallest projections. There a little 
dry herbage is stuck, and there the eggs are laid 
and the two or three delicate little gulls are 
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reared. One inch over the edge of their awfully- 
placed home must consign them to destruction, 
and yet they are never killed, but sit and per- 
form all their baby-life in the most perfect safety ; 
whilst their first cousins, the young black backed 
gulls, as soon as they can walk, are waddling 
and staggering about over the low rocks which 
form their home, the object of wonderment and 
affection of all their fathers and mothers round 
about, who stand screaming at them in the most 
ludicrous manner, no doubt admiring their in- 
fant steppings. 

Reluctantly leaving this enchanting spot, with 
the sea covered with our friends, we turned to 
the last object of our visit, the Megstone, in- 
habited by the cormorants, a rock which stands 
a good deal out of the group of the other Farnes, 
so that it is not so often visited as the other isles. 
It is a large lowish rock, with great stones all 
round, down to the water, and not very easy to 
land upon, whilst in the centre, running from 
north to south, is a whitened high ridge rising 
up to some little height above the bare rocks all 
around. This ridge is the home and nursery of 
the cormorant, and certainly Nature has here 
exactly fitted a place for this uncanny sea-bird 
to rear its young. Jumping out of the boat 
upon the slippery stones and following our guide 
over the wet boulders, after some little diffi- 
culty we found ourselves underneath the rocky 
crest. Up we went, the effluvia and whitewash 
getting stronger and thicker at every step; we 
found ourselves at last, by a few vigorous leaps, 
surrounded with the young cormorants of all 
ages. The top of the rock was bare of vegeta- 
tion, and on every little projection was a sort of 
nest, in which were two or three young birds, 
the larger ones, as we passed, striking at our 
trousers and looking very vicious, the smaller 
ones looking very ugly. But after a little ac- 
quaintance with them, and as we walked between 
their serried ranks, and fondled them, and put 
our fingers and hands into their open mouths, 
we thought if they had been a cleaner bird we 
could have made pets of them ; perhaps they did 
not like our appearance, there is often a great 
deal of misunderstanding in our not being used 
to one another. Our guide told us that there 
were over one hundred and twenty nests all 
round us; a pretty little voracious dinner party, 
each of whose maws could take in at a gulp a 
considerable sized plaice or other fish, and whose 
digestion seemed as rapid as their open mouths 
and throats were capacious., We noticed on the 
Megstone several herons, some shags, and a few 
oystercatchers. The old cormorants kept well 
out to sea whilst we were on the rocks. 

Epmunp Capper. 

Seventh Month 2nd, 1889.” 


Walking with God.—Go to God as Enoch went, 
believing that He is, and that He is accessible, 


believe that he is not far off, but nigh. Believe 
that He is not hostile, but propitious. Admit Him 
into your house, that he may hallow it. Admit 
Him into your hourly occupations, that He may 
elevate and expedite them. Admit Him into your 
happy moments, that He may enhance them ; and 
into your hours of anguish, that his presence 
may tranquillize and transform them. Let his 
recollected presence be the brightness of every 
landscape, the zest of every pleasure, the energy 
of every undertaking, the refuge from every 
danger, the solace in every sorrow, the asylum of 
your hidden life, the constant Sabbath of your 
soul. Learn, with all reverence for his greatness, 
but with equal reliance on his goodness—learn to 


make the eye that never slumbers the companion 
of your nights and mornings, and the ear that 
never wearies the confidant of your weakness, 
your solitude, your ecstasy and your woe. Learn 
to have not one life for God and another for the 
world ; but let your life be divinely devoted and 
divinely quickened. Let every footstep be a 
walk with God.—Selected. 


For “ Tus Frrenp.”’ 
PROVIDENCE. 


As waves the grain-field in the breeze, 
Or sway the lofty forest trees, 
As passing winds across them blow ; 
So seems uncertain joy or woe. 
Yet through creation’s works there’s still 
A force, subservient to the will 
Of Him who feeds the flames of day ; 
Or lights the glow-worm’s glimmering ray : 
That guides the storm that waves the wood, 
Or heaves the breast, or swells the flood. 
The sparrow flies at nature’s call, 
An eye Divine discerns its fall ; 
The lofty waves in freedom flow ; 
Thus far no farther can they go; 
If waves and sparrows are his care, 
Shall I with them not claim a share? 
Nebo shall stoop, and Bell bow down 
Before the sceptre and the crown, 
Of Him who brought his people forth, 
And carried Israel from his birth ; 
Who watched him in old age with care, 
And bronght him on to hoary hair. 
Unto the Lord in faith they cried, 
He did for all their wants provide ; 
And placed secure his camp around them, 
Whilst they sincerely trusted Him. 
Affliction did their lot befall, 
But He still brought them safe through all. 
Behold them in the trying hour 
Dependent on Almighty power, 
Hemmed in by wilderness and sea 
And Egypt’s conquering cavalry : 
Bold on their flank Baalzephon stood ; 
Before them rolled the Red sea’s flood ; 
With On’s dread chariots in their rear, 
And Zoan’s host approaching near ; 
No earthly hand to give them aid, 
Or raise for them the dire blockade. 
Onward the conquering armies came, 
Around on every side the same; 
Terror and anguish filled the host, 
In human reason all is lost. 
Had Egypt then no graves, they cry, 
That thou hast brought us here to die? 
Stand still, Oh Israel, and behold 
What God to thee will soon unfold; 
Yes, rest assured the Lord on high 
The mightiest armies can defy, 
And shortly these that trouble thee 
No more forever shalt thou see. 
No cause is there for thee to fear 
The glittering tall Egyptian spear; 
These chariots that so prondly fly 
Neath Mare Rubrum’s wave shall lie, 
Before another sun shall fling 
His glory on their harnessing. 
In awful doubt they could but wait, 
So certain seemed approaching fate; 
Whilst Pharaoh’s host quiescent Jay, 
As certain of their trembling prey. 
These proudly trust in shield and sword ; 
Those humbly looking to the Lord. 
He opened wide the swelling wave 
His poor dependent ones to save ; 
But closed the way for Israel’s sake, 
On those that followed in their wake. 
And can He then no longer hear? 
Are his eyes dim with time and care? 
Or why is not his power the same, 
As wrapped Mount Sinai’s heights in flame? 
Has He no torch, no guiding hand, 
As o’er Arabia’s desert sand, 
He led of old his chosen band ? 
Yes, those who do his holy will, 
Can have the true Shékinah still; 
To guide them safely on the road, 
Through burning sands or boisterous flood, 
Unto the Canaan of their God. 
S. C. Copr. 
West CueEstEr, Pa., Eighth Mo. 26th, 1889. 
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ABIDING. 


I need not care 
If days be dark or fair, 

If the sweet summer brings delight, 
Or bitter winter chills the air. 


No thought of mine 
Can penetrate the deep design 

That forms afar, through buds and bloom, 
The purple cluster of the vine. 


I do not know 
The subtle secret of the snow 

That hides away the secrets of the violets 
Till April teaches them to blow. 


Enough for me 

Their tender loveliness to see, 
Assured that little things and large 

Fulfil God’s purpose equally. 


How this is planned, 
Or that, I may not understand ; 
I am content to know, in faith, 
That all my times are in Thy hand. 


Whatsoever share 
Of loss or loneliness or care, 
Falls to my lot, it cannot be 
More than Thy will for me to bear. 


And none the less, 

Whatever sweet things come to bless 
And gladden me, Thou art its source 

And sender of my happiness. 


Add this to me, 

With other gifts so free, 
That I may never turn my face 

In any evil hour from Thee. 


Not on the sand 
Of shifting faith and feeling stand, 
But wake and sleep with equal trust, 
Knowing my times are in Thy hand. 
— Boston Journal. 


True Loveliness—A New York newspaper late- 
ly contained an account of a young girl in that 
city who, in attempting to give her hair, which 
was of a dull hue, a golden lustre, burned the 
flesh of her head with acid, and injured her sight 
for life. Another young woman in New Orleans, 
following the directions of some flashy society 
paper, in endeavoring to remove the moles upon 
her face, poisoned the flesh and died in great 
agony. 

The use of certain hair dyes containing lead, 
in many instances has brought on affections of 
the brain. A well known American writer at- 
tributes an attack of typhoid fever, which left 
her an invalid for years, to her use of a popular 
anti-fat system of diet and violent exercise. She 
lost sixty pounds of flesh in a few weeks, but the 
sudden weakening of the tissues rendered her 
susceptible to the poison of typhoid, and unable 
to resist it. 

How many of our girl readers have pored 
eagerly over the “remedies,” prescribed by un- 
scrupulous writers for ugly young women, and 
have been tempted to try lotions, the severe pro- 
tracted fastings, the bandages, medicines, or 
screws, which are to remove their defects or 
large bones, leanness, or fatness, pimples, moles, 
crooked eyes or wide mouths? In no case is it 
necessary, according to the advertisements, to 
seek the advice of a physician; yet most of the 
remedies suggested are of the most dangerous 
kind in unskilled hands, and likely to increase 
deformity and to produce ill-health. 

But putting aside the question of the utility 
of remedies to remove natural personal defects, 
an ugly girl should know that the surest way to 
keep her homely features or awkward figure in 
the remembrance of others is for her to constant- 
ly remember them herself. Self-consciousness is 
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disagreeable in a beautiful woman; in an ugly 
one it is intolerable. 

Are those girls with dull eyes and large noses, 
then to give up all hope of pleasing their com- 
panions? By no means. A woman who for 
many years lead the highest social life of Penn- 
sylvania, had neither fortune nor a remarkable 
intellect. She was stout, red-haired, small-fea- 
tured and freckled ; but her voice was sweet and 
low, her heart big enough to take in all the 
world, her sympathies wide, her tact infinite. 
She was simple, genuine and as unselfish as an 
innocent child. The ugly girl who cultivates 
such charms as these needs no iron braces to 
compress her large joints, nor diet of acid fruits 
to remove her plump cheeks, to make her love- 
ly and beloved.— Youth’s Companion. 

ccnntnasscciistsbesitiamamtin 
The Highway. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, CANON OF DURHAM. 


The idea of a highway such as we know and 
enjoy in Western lands is non-existent in the 
East. The only roads are tracks, winding de- 
viously up and down the hills, or by the sides of 
the winter streams, the only engineers of which 
have been the laden asses and camels, who, for 
centuries treading each one in the footprints of 
its predecessor, have worn steps in the most 
slippery rocks, or beaten a hard path on the 
sands. Fences, of course, there are none; and 
should a boulder or even a clump of thorn- 
bushes, stand in the way, no one has ever 
dreamed of clearing one or the other, but the 
track simply turns round the obstacle. Along 
the plains, however, a ditch is frequently cut by 
the side of the path, which drains the water in 
winter, and the earth from which has slightly 
raised the track above the soft surrounding 
plain. It was not so in Roman times. Those 
mighty builders engineered and paved their 
roads even into the recesses of the Arabian 
wilderness. But these are all abandoned now, 
and the dislodged and upturned paving-stones 
render it impossible to use the highways along 
which the chariots dashed and the imperial 
legionary tramped for centuries. 

But it would ill consort with the Oriental 
idea of a monarch’s dignity that a ruler of men 
should have to turn aside for any obstacle; and, 
when a royal progress is contemplated, heralds 
precede the cavalcade several days in advance, 
accompanied by hundreds of laborers requisi- 
tioned from every neighboring tribe or village. 
Twice it has been my fortune to see such prepa- 
rations. Once the imperial heir of Austria was 
to visit the Pasha at Jerusalem. At that time 
there was not, as now, a carriage road from 
Jaffa (which is still the only passable track for 
a wheel conveyance in the country), and heavy 
rains had washed the road into a mere rugged 
water-course. A crowd of laborers and Turkish 
soldiers were sent forth to level the track with 
their mattocks and shovels; and their officers, 
prancing about on horseback, might be seen 
pointing to the heaps of detritus as they passed, 
and calling out, “Gather out the stones!” Thus 
the road was made straight and smooth for the 
time, but all to be washed away again by the 
next thunder-storm. 

On another occasion the Wali of Damascus 
was about to make a state progress through his 
sae towards Aleppo. A cloud of Bashi- 

azouks (irregulars) poured out in advance, a 
few hours before his Highness was to start on 
his richly caparisoned steed, proclaiming with 
trumpet and kettledrum the advent of the great 
man. His tent equipage accompanied them, 
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and the tents were pitched, and the cooking-fire 
kindled at the appointed spot long before the 
shades of evening closed in. Though the road 
had been thus prepared, a further mounted 
body-guard immediately preceded him, herald- 
ing his approach, and foreing every traveller to 
stand aside till he had passed. One poor man, 
with his laden ass, was forced into the ditch 
(this was on the plain of Hamath). The kindly 
Wali saw the incident, halted, and ordered his 
people to help the man out. Then, looking 
round, and seeing a Moslem cemetery, with its 
tall grave-slabs, hard by, he bade them take two 
long stones and lay them across the ditch, to 
prevent the recurrence of such an accident. 
Some one deferentially remonstrated that they 
were gravestones, and would thus be put to a 
secular use. “Man,” was the reply, “they cover 
the bodies of the faithful; and I am a believer, 
and await the resurrection. Their removal will 
lighten the labor of the faithful on whom they 
lie heavy when they are bidden to rise, while 
here they may save another son of the faithful 
from falling into the pit.” 

Thus unchanged are Eastern fashions since 
the day when Isaiah proclaimed, “The voice of 
him that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a 
highway for our God.”—S. S. Times. 





For “‘ THe Frienp.” 


Light and Darkness. 
Second Cor. vi. 14. 

The Apostle asks the question, “ What com- 
munion hath light with darkness?’ And we 
might say none. Because spiritual light is from 
Christ, while darkness is from antichrist. And 
there is no fellowship between righteousness and 
unrighteousness. And as the darkness does not 
comprehend the light, so it does not believe in 
it. And what part has he that believeth, with 
an infidel? So light and darkness cannot dwell 
together, as they are contrary one to the other. 
So discord and confusion prevail, and every 
evil work, until a separation is made. And this 
separation is made only by God himself, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
and who now shines in our hearts. But there 
is such a mixture now, since the fall, that the 
natural man, unaided by grace, fails to com- 
prehend the light; or he may close his eyes 
against the light, and “call evil good and good 
evil, and put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness.” 

But “light is sown for the righteous and glad- 
ness for the upright in heart.” While the way 
of the transgressor is hard, because while he 
walks in darkness he may stumble and fall. But 
the righteous have the glorious privilege of reap- 
ing the fruit of that light which is sown for 
them. And of walking in the highway of holi- 
ness where nothing will hurt or destroy. But 
to such as prefer darkness rather than light, the 
darkness becomes so great that the things which 
belong to their peace are hid from their eyes. 
While to such as receive it, and are obedient to 
it, it will shine more and more to the perfect 
day. Then as we walk in the light, as our holy 
Head is the light, we shall have fellowship one 
with another, and witness the blood of Jesus 
Christ to cleanse us from all sin; as that dark- 
ness and death and sin which separated us from 
God, are taken out of the way; being nailed to 
the cross, and crucified and slain: that the law 
of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus might rule 
and reign in us. But the intellectual light, or 
light of reason, which might be compared to the 
changeable light of the moon, isstill left with us 
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for our use—though it should never be substi- 
tuted for the true spiritual light which was de- 
signed to rule in God’s eternal day. We have 
abundance of Scripture to prove that there is a 
false light as well as a true, and an outward or 
natural darkness, and an inward and spiritual 
darkness, which has now abundantly come upon 
us by our suffering mundane things to intervene 
between us and the Sun of righteousness, so as 
to eclipse the brightness of his shining. 

But it is from Him that we receive our light 
and vitality and growth in grace ; yet the god of 
this world is blinding the eyes, for it does look 
to me as if gross darkness now, is covering the 
minds of many who profess to believe. But 
Christ was sent to be a light to enlighten the 
Gentiles, and designed to be for God’s salvation 
to the ends of the earth ; whereof many are made 
ministers and witnesses. Paul was sent to the 
Gentiles, to open their spiritual eyes, and to turn 
them from the darkness within to the light with- 
in; and from the power that Satan has over us, 
to the power of God, that we might receive for- 
giveness of sins, and an inheritance among them 
that are sanctified by faith that is in Christ ; but 
not by faith that is in man, nor in the wisdom 
and power of man. So we have light and dark- 
ness both before us. The one comes down from 
the Father of lights, in whom there is no vari- 
ableness or shadow of turning. The other from 
the prince and power of the air; from whence 
spring all the vain and airy imaginations of 
man. We may spend years in fruitless search 
of fancied happiness, and never find it, but still 
remain in darkness unless we follow the lead- 
ings of Him who is the light and life of men; 
and who said I am the way, walk ye in it. 

I believe that all the redeemed children of 
the Lord, have times of darkness and destitution 
permitted to come upon them, to try them, so 
as to prove whether they are on the sure foun- 
dation or not. For Christ said to his disciples, 
“in this world ye shall have tribulation,” but 
He said to them, “ be of good cheer, I have over- 
come the world.” And I believe He will enable 
all his dedicated children, who are still some- 
what in darkness, to overcome, as He overcame. 
But if our deeds are gp evil that we prefer dark- 
ness rather than light, we shall be left in dark- 
ness, and die in our sins. So where He is gone, 
we never can go. For light has no communion 
with darkness. But I have a comforting hope 
that in the midst of a crooked and perverse 
generation, there is a remnant left, in most of 
our meetings, and in the different denominations 
around us, that are weeping when they remem- 
ber Zion in her primitive beightness. But they 
are kept much upon background, and trodden, 
as it were, under foot by the wise and prudent 
of the world; and, like our holy Redeemer was, 
when He was personally on earth, despised and 
rejected of men ; or, like his dedicated and per- 
secuted followers were, counted as the offscour- 
ings of all things. But to such as these his lan- 
guage will apply, “ Be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world. And though they may 
have, for a long time, sat as in darkness, yet 
now upon them his light has shined, and given 
them the light of God’s glory, in the spiritual 
appearance of Jesus Christ, our crucified but 
risen Redeemer. D. H. 

Dustin, Inp., Seventh Month 4th, 1889. 

arhgesinmeeientgijeinaiomeahiens 

THE external performance of religious duties 
will never make a Christian. A man may be 
baptized, like Simon Magus, and yet be in the 
bond of iniquity. A man may preach, like 
Balaam, and yet die among the enemies of God. 
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Railway Construction in Australia, 


As I presume few of your readers know much 
about the details of railway construction, I will 
make some general remarks as to how it is 
carried on here. 

The men are divided into gangs of from three 
or four to forty or fifty men, according to the 
nature of the work. Each gang has certain 
work to do, and does that only, moving camp 
as may be necessary. Thus, after the line is 
surveyed and pegged out, a piece-work gang is 
sent on, to form such of the banks and cuttings 
required as can profitably be done with bar- 
rows ; also to take up the surface stone for con- 
erete and ballast. 

A concrete gang will next be sent to do any 
concrete work required, such as bridge abut- 
ments, culverts, &c. 

Then a horse and dray gang, to do any por- 
tions of the line that may be too heavy for 
barrows. 

Then follow the plate-layers, to lay the rails ; 
the bridge-gang, to build the bridges; the pit- 
men, to fill the trucks with ballast, for the 
gallopers-out, who distribute it along the line. 

After that, the various other trades—carpen- 
ters, masons, &c. 

Dams are formed, and water laid on, cuttings 
fenced, station buildings and cottages for the 
line repairers erected, until, at last, the repair- 
ing gang of three or four men are installed in 
their block of three cottages, and commence 
their solitary life, with about eight miles of the 
line to keep in repair. Their nearest neighbors 
being perhaps sixteen miles away, their sole 
connection with the world is the train, which 
usually travels past them, only slackening speed 
sufficiently to throw out their provisions, and to 
take any letters, which, attached to a hoop or 
stick, are held out for the guard to catch as the 
train passes. 

Once a fortnight the “pay train” stops. The 
store-keeper and butcher travel with the pay- 
master, so as soon as the men are paid, they are 
on hand to receive their dues; and if from any 
cause the men are unable or will not pay, the 
general rule is that theregvill be no provisions 
sent for them during the next fortnight. 

Last Twelfth Month, when I arrived at War- 
rina, the present site of “head camp,” it was a 
bare, flat, stony plain, about two miles long by 
one wide, bounded on three sides by a dry creek, 
with a few gums and wattles growing in it, and 
on the fourth side by a range of low sand-hills, 
and intersected by the rails which were just 
being laid. It is situated a few miles from the 
Peake Telegraph Station, and in about the same 
latitude as Brisbane. 

Here we now have telegraph communication 
with the world; mails two or three times a 
week ; many have their wives and little ones 
with them; the butcher and baker call daily ; 
the doctor is within call; a library supplies us 
with literature ; a religious service is held on 
First-day evening, and a literary and debating 
club meet on Seventh-day. Dancing-classes, 
cricket and tennis clubs provide an outlet for 
surplus energies, and the savings bank will take 
care of surplus cash. You will thus see that at 
head camp we form a little world of our own, 
and are yet in touch with the civilized world; 
or a few of us may be camped at some isolated 
spot, shut off from the world, our only com- 
munication being the train as it runs by, or if 
ahead of the rails, the visits of the inspectors 
and storekeeper. 

For about eight months of the year, the climate 


is, I think, very pleasant, the nights cool and 
per calm, the days bright and warm. I 

ave sometimes seen frost, but that is rare, and 
even on a frosty morning by 9 o’clock, one is 
glad to dispense with a coat. But the other 
four months are hot; for days and weeks the 
thermometer will range from 90 degrees to 120 
degrees in the shade, and I have known it to be 
127 degrees in the tents—but we do not seem to 
feel the heat as much as I have elsewhere. Both 
in Melbourne and Adelaide I have had to leave 
off work on account of the heat, yet I never 
have here, and I never heard of any of the 
gangs doing so. Some individuals may, but 
even on the hottest day the work goes on as 
usual. Why this is I cannot say. I suppose it 
is on account of the extreme dryness of the 
atmosphere. One might expect that during the 
summer the hours of work would be altered so 
as to avoid the heat of mid-day, but that is not 
the case, and the men would be against such a 
change. We feel the heat less while at work 
than when idle, and there is no shade for the 
majority of the men to rest under; the Govern- 
ment tents not being provided with “flies” (viz: 
awnings, forming a second roof over the tent) are 
like ovens. Trees are scarce, and such as there 
are throw little shade. One could here appreciate 
the “shadow of a great rock.” 

Dust storms are of occasional occurrence, 
sometimes so bad as to stop work, while on the 
still summer days when there is little or no 
perceptible breeze, whirligigs, as we call them 
(that is, small whirlwinds), are frequent. I have 
often seen over a dozen of these columns of 
dust in sight at the same time. Flies are very 
troublesome, except in the hottest weather, when 
they disappear for a while. 

On the whole the health is good, the essentials 
seem abstinence from intoxicants, generous diet, 
and the best water that can be procured. Of 
course among from 600 to 1,000 men, besides 
women and children, some illness is to be ex- 
pected, hence the existence of the hospital, to 
the support of which twopence in the pound is 
deducted from all wages, and all employees are 
entitled to advice and medicine free. And as 
our doctor is a great believer in “ kitchen 
physic,” he orders the men into the hospital on 
the slightest pretext, where they are well cared 
for. 

One of the most fruitful sources of sickness 
among the men is poor living. Many men 
either can not or will not go to the boarding- 
houses—they cook for themselves as best they 
can. It is not every man who knows how to 
cook, and even those who can do not feel in- 
clined to do much cooking after a hard day’s 
work, so they make anything do, and get run 
down before they know it. 

Intemperance is either directly or indirectly 
the cause of the bulk of the sickness among the 
men. But for the women and clildren the 
summer is very trying, the more so as adequate 
shelter from the burning sun cannot be pro- 
vided, and many comforts that would make life 
easier for them are unobtainable, so that from 
one cause and another a few have passed away, 
and in travelling along the line a feeling of 
sadness comes over one at the sight of the lonely 
graves of those who had been laid to rest in 
these vast silent plains. 

Bad water was at one time the cause of much 
illness, but at and north of Anna Creek we have 
had very fair water. It is all more or less hard, 
and contains a considerable amount of mineral 
salts, but nothing like some the men are obliged 
to use south of Anna Creek. We often drink from 


one to four gallons of water per day, besides our 
tea at meals, so it can be easily understood that 
where that water contains up to 400 grains of 
mineral salts to the gallon, as some does, it must 
be very injurious. It is all very well to say we 
should not drink so much, but it seems necessary, 
and on the same principle as the water bag, the 
evaporation keeps us cool. Oatmeal is supplied 
in summer to mix with the water, and that 
seems the most suitable drink. The boarding- 
houses took to making sugar beer, but the onls 
of even that supposed harmless liquor is now 
strictly tabooed on, I believe, the doctor’s orders, 
—A.8., in the Australian Friend. 


Natural History, Science, &. 


The Slyness of the Crawfish—*I recently ob- 
served,” writes a correspondent of Forest and 
Stream, “a very cunning and ingenious trick of 
the crawfish (or crayfish) for catching flies, 
Sitting on the bank of a muddy pond, or ‘ bor- 
row pit,’ over the surface of which many small 
flies were swarming about, I observed that the 
crawfish came to the surface near the water’s 
edge, and turning over on the side, the tail 
probably touching bottom, with claws and legs 
‘sprudling’ about in the water, he assumed the 
exact semblance of dead creatures floating on 
the water. In a few seconds flies would alight 
on the apparently dead crawfish, and as soon as 
one got into the proper position there was a 
sudden and instantaneous flip, when the fish 
and flies would disappear together under the 
water. In a few seconds more he would again 
appear on the surface and go through the same 
manceuvre with the same result. There were, 
perhaps, two or three dozen of them in sight at 
the same time, and all industriously engaged in 
the fly-catching game.” 

Eggs of Cod-fish—Of late it has been dis- 
covered that the cod and many other “ pelagic” 
fishes possess spawn that rises in the water 
instead of sinking as spawn usually does. But 
if it rose to the surface without some means of 
protection, the seafowl and the innumerable 
oceanic animals that live near the top or rise in 
calm weather only, would destroy the race of 
the cod in its billowy cradle. Nature has fore- 
seen this, and given to the eggs of these fishes 
the very convenient property of invisibility. 
In other words, they are so transparent, so like 
a clear drop of water, that they deceive the eyes 
of bird, fish, and pelagic beast. It is only at a 
later stage, when the fry has emerged, that 
color enters into its make-up. But even then, 
all but a few of the most important inner parts 
are transparent, so that the infant cod has many 
chances of escape. In a week it has absorbed 
the yolk sack on which it feeds, assumed an 
upright position, grown two much longer fins 
than it would seem to need, and developed 
swiftness and intelligence enough to escape many 
of its foes. It remains near the surface and feeds 
on the immature young of the creatures that 
live on the sea-bottom. 


A Plague of Flies.—Dubuque, Iowa, has suf- 
fered from an invasion by Mormon flies. The 
pests gathered about the gas and electric lights 
in great swarms, and people were compelled to 
abandon the streets. The flies came from the 
sand beds along the river, and are sometimes 
called sand flies. They are about an inch long, 
with broad wings. It is said that in many places 
along the street they were three inches in depth, 
where they had fallen dead. The stench was 
unbearable, and the health authorities employed 
several wagons in removing them. 
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Recovery of a Lost Ring.—The strange history 
of a ring was related at a fishing resort last 
week, and the story was investigated by a re- 

rter of the New York Sun. It appears that 
in 1874 General Grant visited Greenwood Lake 
to fish. One afternoon he was fishing for pickerel, 
when he hooked a large eel. The slimy creature 
knotted itself with the leader, and in removing 
it a beautiful horse-shoe ring slipped from the 
General’s finger and fell overboard. Banker J. 
Rhinelander Dillon visited the lake some weeks 
afterward, and killed a large pickerel. The idea 
occurred to him that he would like to taste a 
fish just out of the water, so his guide cleaned 
it, and they were about to row to shore to cook 
it, when the guide picked up the entrails, pre- 
paring to throw them overboard. To his sur- 
prise he discovered a ring, which proved to be 
the very ring which General Grant had lost 
some weeks before. So many apocryphal fishing 
stories are told, that the reporter called upon J. 
R. Dillon to inquire about this one. He was 
wearing the ring, and confirmed the story. He 
said that when he found that the ring had be- 
longed to General Grant, he wrote to the family 
about it. Colonel Fred. Grant had replied that 
the family wished him to keep the ring he had 
so strangely found. 


A Singular Explosion.—George Faheland and 


An appeal was made to be liberal in supplying 
money for Church purposes and for home mission 
work. One Friend thought there was no member 
of North Carolina Yearly Meeting who wanted pay 
for services asa minister. Another said, he thought, 
that if any minister did preach for a salary he ought 
to be turned out of meeting. 

By the report from Guilford College, it appears 
that 191 students had been in attendance during 
the year, of whom about one-half were Friends, 

Of the 2,358 persons attending First-day schools, 
1,190 are Friends. 

A change in the discipline was agreed to so as to 
have the paragraph on Temperance read, “ And 
also to refrain from selling in any manner, either 
through an agent or otherwise, fruit or grain to 
those who buy for the purpose of distilling spirits 
therefrom; and from the grinding as allen or 
mill-owners, any grain which they know to be for 
distillation ; and that any who cannot be convinced 
of their error in the above-named offences should 
be disowned. 

A new Quarterly Meeting was directed to be set 
P from Deep River Quarterly Meeting, to be called 

adkin Valley Quarterly Meeting. 

A minute was adopted discouraging members of 
the Society from being employed in the collection 
of revenue for the government from the manufac- 
ture, sale and use of alcoholic liquors as a beverage. 

Much tenderness of feeling was manifested at the 
close of the Yearly Meeting, which took place with 
open shutters. 


unable to do so, have been subjected to a degree of 
repression and suppression on the part of the gov- 
ernment and of the National Church galling to 
worthy manhood and Christian faith, and at war 
with Christian civilization as well with plighted 
governmental faith. The firsttelling move of Russia 
against the Lutherans was the prohibition of the 
German language in their schools. This was fol- 
lowed by “a suppression of various institutions of 
learning.” Now comes the final crushing blow, an- 
nounced in a despatch, Seventh Mo. 12th, from St. 
Petersburg, that “ the government has totally sup- 
pressed the Lutheran Church in Russia.” 

The Independent, in speaking of this subject, says, 
“At bottom it is not a religious, but a political or 
rather nationalizing movement on the part of the 
Russian Government. It is an attack upon the 
German element of the three Baltic provinces. It 
has taken its shape and form from the fact that the 
Lutheran Church is the greatest conservator of the 
traditional language, customs, manners, spirit and 
character of the people.” 
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A recent letter from a Friend in the station 
of a minister, who resides in Indiana, expresses 
his views respecting the condition of our Society. 
They are quoted here in the hope that they may 
prove strengthening to some elsewhere, who at 
times feel weary of a continuous struggle against 
doctrines and practices inconsistent with the 
views of Friends, and are almost tempted to 
give up the conflict. The writer says :— 


* 
Russian Intolerance.—Largely separated from the 
Thomas Hayes were recently dumping rock on | contacts and interminglings of other nations, Russia 
the Luke Fidler culm taal, near Shamokin, _ aes — — libera oa and oe of 
wien Hayes glanced down the bank, which i] ‘Ag, arin thereat of the march of he ning 
150 feet high, and almost lost his senses on be-| with her own aggrandizement, and is governed 
helding a myriad of flames leaping high in the} mainly by inherited principles of past generations, 
air from the centre. One in language and one in religion are the rally- 
Then a vast upheaval of blazing rock and ing cries heard throughout her borders, 
dirt shot 50 feet heavenward. A_ beautiful t was in 1870 that the late Emperor Alexander 
transformation scene followed when a three foot sale caaeidiae a ee ae = 
thick and 50 foot wide stream of fire flowed ligious laws and conditions.” Ever since the trend 
down the bank like a stream, taking its course | of governmental action has been toward this ac- 
from the base through the lot and on toward | complishment. 
the house of Patrick Boney, 100 feet distant,| Among the greatest sufferers from this Russian 
and in which were his mother, wife, and five | intolerance and oppression are the German Colon- 
children. ists in the Baltic provinces. Here are 2,950,000 
The dense volumes of smoke at this period a — a ee = Seal 
; : : cutor’s ban, who by all honorable and fair regar 
obscured everything from sight for miles around | ¢. covenant rights lod privileges deserve immvenity 
for a minute, and when it passed away a mass | from governmental interference in their religious 
of fire surged and tossed around Boney’s home. | convictions and worship. 
As the flames were about to destroy the house} To understand the situation it is well to go back 
another monstrous slide of dirt oceurred and | one hundred and twenty years. At that time it was 
followed the path of fire until it reached the thought needful to introduce a better class of set- 
first mass. tlers into the empire for the improvement of the 
The flames consumed the dirt rapidly, but a | PC@s*ntry. Seay Oe apes See, 
piavy, anxious to secure as many Germans as possible, 
stream of rocks finally covered the fire, and | guaranteed perpetually to them and their descend- 
together with a heavy rain, extinguished the | ants control of their own schools, non-interference 
flames. The inmates of the house were almost | in their religion and worship, and exemption from 
smothered with smoke and gas. The bank was 
fired several years ago ow spontaneous com- 
bustion. For four months past wet dirt has 
been dumped just over the spot, where it now 





























































































“There is much in our Society, especially in 
the West, of which I cannot approve, in the 
manner of conducting our meetings for worship. 
This has to me been a cause of much concern ; 
and I believe, has had a tendency to the super- 
ficial rather than to the inward and heartfelt 
religion of our Saviour. 

“ But I have been more concerned because of 
some doctrinal teaching mainly on conversion 
and regeneration (‘justification and sanctifica- 
tion.”) Because I have no doubt many have 
been made to believe that they had attained 
entire a complete sanctification by one single 
act of faith, and that therein, every tendency to 
evil, or every vestige of human depravity (which 
is confounded with the ‘ carnal mind’), has been 
consumed, destroyed, or removed by the baptism 
of the Holy Ghost; but after a little they find 
themselves as human beings, very much as they 
were before; and finding themselves deceived, 
they turn away and become indifferent, or scep- 
tical, or both. This has become the more popu- 
lar teaching of late, but I cannot accept it, 
though having been an object of persecution on 
account of it for ten years; and in that time 
have not asked my Monthly Meeting for a 
minute for any service. 

“It seems strange that our friends cannot 
judge a little by fruits or results. Those who 
have been prominently instrumental in advo- 
cating this ‘ patent holiness doctrine’ are the 
same men who have given so much trouble 
about the ordinances, and I suppose they will 
give Society no rest until they revolutionize it, 
or provoke a separation. 

“The requirings of the discipline seem ex- 
tensively neglected or ignored. In my own 
meeting, of over four hundred members, we 
have Masons, Odd Fellows, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Sons of Veterans, ‘Women’s Relief 
Corps,’ and Daughters of Rebekah. Now how 




















































































































































Items. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting convened on the 
8th of Eighth Month, at High Point, N.C. L. L. 
Hobbs was appointed Clerk, and J. E. Cartland 
and Josiah Nicholson assistants. 

The answers to the Queries represented that from 
20 to 60 per cent. of the members attended the 
meetings for worship and discipline. Reading the 
Scriptures in their families was reported to be 
practised in about one-fourth of the families. 














military service. Encouraged by these solemn 
stipulations many German Protestant peasants and 
others settled in considerable numbers “in the 
Baltic provinces, and on the Steppes and valleys of 
. the Volga and other streams in the interior, and as 
appears a fire has been smouldering for some | far south as Bessarabia.” They carried with them 
time, and has eaten out a very large cavity, | thrift, enterprise and intelligence, rapidly increased 
which was filled with gas. When the dirt be-| in numbers and influence, and became a valuable 
came dry the gas escaped, causing this un-| part of the population of the Russian Empire. Up 
precedented explosion. The people are fearful | on molestation, except that occasionally some 
— os a hereabouts will explode military duty was exacted of them. Then came the 
and great loss of life ensue.— Public Ledger. decree of Alexander II., annulling the original com- 
pact at the end of ten years, when they must con- 
form with the rest of the Russian people to the 
same educational, military and religious codes of 

the government. 

This act of abrogation of covenant privileges 
aroused the just indignation of those who upon the 
strength of them had come into the empire, and 
who, at great sacrifice and hardships, had secured 
farms, established industries and acquired homes. 
Seeing no possibility of redress, thousands disposed 
of their property at a great loss and found homes 
and freedom in our western States. But others, 
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stands our testimony against war, oaths, and 
secret orders? 

“Well, I did not intend to make so dark a 
picture, for there is some light. Out of the 
abundance of the head the pen writes.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Sratrs.—On the 3d instant, forty car loads 
of seal skins, in three separate trains, making passenger 
fime, passed through Cheyenne from San Francisco for 
the East. The consignment is the entire catch of the 
Alaska Fur Company for last year, and is bound for 
England. The time agreed upon for the delivery at 
destination is 18 days from San Francisco. 

It is said that the largest bar of gold ever cast in the 
world was turned out at the United States Assay Office 
in Helena, Montana, on the 4th of this month. It 
weighed 500 pounds, and is worth a little over $100,000. 

While digging a well in the town of Ishpeming, 
Michigan, on the morning of the 9th instant, a man 
struck blue hematite ore at a depth of ten feet. The 
vein is said to be of excellent quality and considerable 
extent. A prominent mining company owns the min- 
eral right of the land where the discovery was made. 

The descendants of Benjamin Talbot, colored, lay 
claim to about 640 acres covering the central portion 
of the city of Logansport, Indiana. Talbot, while a 
slave, settled at Logansport 53 years ago, with 
McBane and his family, from Yellow Springs, Ky. 
He bought from the Government 640 acres of land, 
and lived on it until the passage of the Fugitive Slave 
law, when he abandoned his property and fled to 
Canada. He never returned to claim it, but often 
spoke of it to his children. Not long ago one of them 
put the matter into the hands of attorneys, who, upon 
examination, found Talbot’s title indisputable. It is 
said the Wabash and Eel River Railroad, with valu- 
able buildings on the Talbot ground, have already 
compromised. The entire property is estimated to be 
worth several millions. 

The lecal option law was repealed in Floyd County, 
Georgia, last month, and the Prohibitionists claim 
that there was fraud in the election and have prepared 
a contest. 

Great forest fires are reported in the Big Horn 
Mountains of Wyoming. Several ranches have been 
destroyed, and the loss is estimated at $500,000. Two 
lives have been lost. 

S. Austin Allibone, late of this city, died at Lucerne, 
Switzerland, on the 2d instant. He was the author of 
the celebrated “Dictionary of English Literature,” 
published twenty-five years ago; a work of such ac- 
knowledged correctness and fulness, that no effort has 
been made to supersede it. 

Arrests for drunkenness in this city on the first day 
of the week, have largely increased since the election 
on the Prohibition question, on the 18th of Sixth 
Month. 

The Atlantic coast of New Jersey, Long Island and 
Rhode Island, was visited by a severe storm of wind 
on the 9th instant. The board walk at Atlantic City 
was broken in several places, and some of the hotels 
were surrounded with water. Many of the electric 
lamps were thrown down, and the city left in darkness. 
Damage was also done to some of the bath-houses. 
The estimated loss will exceed $10,000. 

There were 343 deaths reported in this city last 
week—175 males and 168 females—being 67 less than 
last week, and 22 less than the corresponding week of 
last year. Of the whole number 46 died of consump- 
tion; 26 of diseases of the heart; 25 of marasmus; 19 
of convulsions; 18 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels; 16 of cancer ; 15 0f typhoid fever; 12 of cholera 
infantum ; 12 of inanition; 10 of pneumonia; 10 of 
apoplexy, and 9 of old age. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 4}’s, 105] ; 4’s, reg., 127 ; coupon, 
128 ; currency 6’s, 118 a 130. 

CoTron was firm and in light supply. Small sales of 
middling uplands at 11% cts. per pound. 

FLour AND MEAu.— Western and Pennsylvania 
super, $2.50 a $2.75; do., do., extras, $2.85 a $3.25; No. 
2 winter family, $3.40 a $3.75; Pennsylvania family, 
stone ground, $3.90 a $4.00; Pennsylvania roller pro- 
cess, $4.00 a $4.40; western winter, clear, $4.00 a $4.30; 
do., do., straight, $4.30 a $4.50; winter patent, $4.65 
a $5.00; Minnesota, clear $3.50 a $4.00; do., straight, 
$4.50 a 5.00; do., patent, $5.00 a $5.60. Rye flour was 

firm, and 125 barrels choice sold at $3.00 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 79} a 80 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 413 a 42} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 26 a 264 cts. 














































BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 4} cts.; good, 43 a 4% cts.; 


medium, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 3 a 3} cts.; Texans, 3 
a 32 cts. ; fat cows, 2} a 3 cts. 


Sureep.—Extra, 5} a 55 cts.; good, 43 a 4} ets.; me- 


dium, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 33 a 3} cts.; culls, 23 a 
3} cts. 


Lamss.—Extra, 6} a7 cts.; good, 53 a 6} cts.; me- 


dium, 5 a 53 cts.; common, 4 a 43 cts. 


Hoes.—Good light western, 63 a 6% cts.; heavy 


western, 64 a 62 cts.; extra heavy western, 5} a 6 cts. 


ForrIGN.—The strike in Liverpool ended on the 


4th instant, the employers having conceded the ad- 
vance demanded. 


On the 6th instant, Cardinal Manning, the Lord 


Mayor, the Bishop of London, and Sir John Lubbock 
conferred with the officials of the dock companies and 
shipping merchants of London. 
conference, the dock directors agreed to consider a 
proposal for a sixpenny rate, to begin in First Month 
next. This time is fixed in order to allow a readjust- 
ment of charges to meet the added outlay. The 
strikers’ committee consented to advise the men to ac- 
cept this proposal. 
a consultation with the Strike Committee, the latter 
issued a manifesto stating that the strikers had rejected 
the compromise. Consequently the situation remains 
unchanged, though it must be recognized that the ex- 
pressed willingness of the companies to accept on the 
first of First Month their employés’ wage scale was a 
signal victory for the latter. 


As a result of the 


After Burns and Tillets had held 


On the 5th instant, a colliery explosion resulted in 


the death of 50 miners, only 14 of the 64 men at work 
in the pit having been rescued. The scene of the 
disaster was Pencuick, a small town within 10 miles 
of Edinburgh. 


The Bishop of Marseilles, France, has issued a 


formal protest against the circular recently issued by 
the Minister of Justice, in which the Minister re- 
minded the clergy that they are prohibited by law 
from taking part in elections. The Bishop affirms the 
rights of priests to intervene in elections and other 
political matters. 


On the 6th instant, a large number of -dynamite 


cartridges exploded in a cartridge factory in Antwerp. 
The latest report places the number of killed at 106, 
and of wounded at 79. 
struck by burning fragments and set on fire, causing a 
panic in that building, which was at the time crowded. 
Many persons passed the night in the open air, dread- 
ing to remain in their homes, owing to the explosions 
of petroleum, which occurred at intervals until next 
morning. The village of Austruwell, inhabited by 
artisans, was completely destroyed for hundreds of 
yards, and in its vicinity not a building escaped damage. 
All parts of the city show more or less damage, and 
portions have the appearance of having been bom- 
barded. 


Portions of the Bourse were 


A decree has been issued in Pekin, ordering the be- 


ginning of work on the proposed railway to Hankow. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Richard Wistar, Philad’a, $6, being 


$2 for himself and $2 for Richard M. Acton, N. J., vol. 
63, and $2 for William C. Reeve, N. J., to No. 14, vol. 
64; from Richard W. Hutton, W. Town, 
vol. 64; from Ezra Engle, N. J., $6, being $2 each for 


$2, to No. 6, 


himself, Josiah P. Engle, and Mary M. Wilkins, vol. 


63; from Joel Thompson, Del., $2, vol. 63; from 


Thomas A. Wood, Agent, O., $12, being $2 each for 


Jonathan Brown, Eliza Stock, Joseph Morris, Joseph 


and Anna Vaughn, Jane Walker, and William Taber, 
vol. 63; from William A. Fulghum, Ill., $2, vol. 63; 
from William Robinson, Agént, Ind., $14, being $2 
each for himself, Susanna Cox, Job Hinshaw, Phariba 
Hill, R. Barclay Pickett, and Elijah Peacock, vol. 63, 
and $1 each for Thomas Gilbert and William Pea- 
cock, to No. 27, vol. 63; from Josiah L. Haines, 
Philad’a, $2, vol. 63, and for Amy Middleton, N. J., 
$2, vol. 68; from Samuel Fogg, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63, 
and for Sarah Ann Rudolph, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from 
Stewart Armstrong, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from Isaac 
W. Stokes, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Benjamin P. Brown, 
Agent, N. C., $17, being $2 each for Eli C. Copeland 
and E. Thomas Snipes, vol. 62; $1.50 each for Jesse 
W. Jessup and William J. Brown, to No. 52, vol. 62; 
$2 for Sarah J. Blanchard, to No. 27, vol. 63, and $2 
each for William G. Snipes, James C. Chappell, Dr. 
John L. Outland, and Albert W. Brown, vol. 63; from 
Joseph Kirk, O., $2, vol. 63; from Samuel L. Smedley, 
Jr., W. Philad’a, and William P. Smedley, Pa., $2 
each, vol. 63; from Joseph P. Lupton, O., $2, vol. 63; 
from Joseph Evans, N. J., $2, vol. 63; for H. M.S. 
Taylor, Pa., $2, vol. 63; for Mark B. ‘Taylor Philad’a, 


$2, vol. 63; from William H. Pennell, Pa., $2, vol. 63; 
from Joseph N. Taylor, Ind., $2, vol. 63; from Joseph 
Passmore, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Sarah Huestis, Agent 
O., $4, being $2 each for Hannah Ann Vanlaw an 

Belinda Schofield, vol. 63; from George S. Bacon 
N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Ann W. Fry, Philad’a, $16, 
being $2 each for herself, Elizabeth Woolman, Wils 
liam D. Hartz, Mary K. Jackson, and Charles W, 
Leeds, Philad’a, Margaret E. Lee, and Dr. George 
Wright, Pa., and Susanna R. Leeds, N. J., vol. 63; 
from Rebecca K. Masters, W. Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; 
from Margaret P. Warner, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Wil- 
liam R. Newbold, Pa., $2, vol. 63, and for Thomas H, 
Newbold, N. Y., $2, vol. 63; from Joshua Taylor, 
Mich., $2, vol. 63; from Martha Mickle, N. J., $2, vol. 
63; from James H. Moon, Pa., $2, vol. 63, and for 
Everett Moon, Minn., $2, vol. 63 ; from Lewis Forsythe, 
Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Samuel Baker, Philad’a, $2, vol. 
63; from Benjamin C. Reeve, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from 
Grace Williams, Gtn., $2, vol. 63; from George W. 
Sheppard, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Eliza G. Sheffield, 
Conn., $2, vol. 63, and for Nathaniel Greene, R. I., $2, 
vol. 63; from Elizabeth H. Richie, N. J., $2, vol. 63; 
from Elizabeth Marriott, N. Y., $2, vol. 63 ; from Parker 
Hall, Agent, O., $4, being $2 each for Elwood Thomas 
and William Atkinson, vol. 63; from Joseph Eastburn, 
Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Anne W. Boone, Canada, $2, vol, 
63; from John D. Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from 
David Wallace, O., $2, vol. 63. 


Remittances received after Third-day will not appear in 
the Receipts wntil the following week. 








NOTICES. 


Frienps’ Seitect ScHoots.—These schools, under 
the care of the three Monthly Meetings of Friends of 
Philadelphia, will re-open in the new School-house 
140 N. 16th Street, above Arch, on Second-day, Ninth 
Month 16th, 1889. 

The department for Boys continues under the care 
of John H. Dillingham; that for Girls in charge of 
Anna Walton; and both of them will be assisted by a 
corps of competent instructors, 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Primary Departments, will be 
in charge of Elizabeth W. Warner and Elizabeth N. 
Woolman. 

The new School-house is well adapted for conduct- 
ing a first class school ; great care having been taken 
to provide all necessary comforts and conveniences. 
The heating and ventilation have been carefully at- 
tended to, and the cheerful and commodious character 
of the rooms, and the arrangements of the surrounding 
grounds are attractive. The scholars will have the 
benefit of Friends’ Library, within the same enclosure 
as the School-house. 

Children not members of our religious Society are 
admitted, and the attention of Friends and others is 
invited to these schools, which afford the opportunity 
for education free from the disadvantages which apper- 
tain to many seminaries. The terms are moderate, 
and our members who find the charges burdensome 
may be fully relieved. 

The School-house will be open daily on and after 
the ninth of Ninth Month, from 9 A. m. to 12 M., and 
3 to 5 p.M., when teachers will be in attendance to give 
information and receive applications for admission. 


All applications, whether for members or others, to be 

made to the Committee on Admissions : 
Edward Maris, M. D., 1106 Pine St. 
Caleb Wood, 914 Pine St. 
8S. Mason McCollin, M. D., 1823 Arch St. 
Sarah E. Smith, No. 1110 Pine St. 
Rebecca C. Sheppard, 459 Marshall St. 
Julianna R. Tatum, 2123 Arch St. 








FRrrIENDs’ EVENING ScHoots FoR COLORED ADULTS. 
—Teachers are wanted for these schools, to open Second- 
day, Tenth Month 7th. Apply to 

Edward 8. Lowry, No. 2220 Pine St. 

Howard E. Yarnall, No. 1027 Filbert St. 
Ellwood Cooper, No. 322 N. Fortieth St. 
Thomas Woolman, No. 858 Marshall St. 





Diep, on the 13th of Third Month, 1889, at her 
residence in the city of Watertown, N. Y., Mary T. 
CooLiIpDGE, aged 85 years, a beloved member and elder 
of LeRay Monthly Meeting, West Lake Quarterly 
Meeting and Pickering Yearly Meeting of Friends, in 
Canada. We trust our loss is her eternal gain. 





WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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